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the biographer of Bishop Ken suggests that Compton took this step;
he certainly had the opportunity, and may have seen in the publication
advantage to the popular cause. But Compton was not at all the man to
betray his own party, and several other people, other than Compton and
the Seven, saw and signed (or perhaps refused to sign) the petition in
draft. The King also may not have kept it so private that it was not
possible to make a copy. But whatever its source, the disclosure intro-
duced an entirely new situation. In the King's closet the petition was
not, as James said it was, "a standard of rebellion", but, dispersed in the
streets, that is exactly what it became. For many months James had
been exasperating his people, and everyone had been looking for the
first open resistance to the royal will; the bishops (building better than
they knew) had presented public opinion with an outlet for indignation
and the clergy with popular support in their resistance to the royal
decree. For without the publication, the text of the petition would have
been a secret, there would no doubt have been a considerable body of
rumour that the bishops had protested to the King, but the country was
always full of rumours which had been proved baseless, and a great many
of the clergy would have been quite as undecided in their attitude to the
Declaration as the bishops had been when first it was promulgated.1
In the event an overwhelming majority of the clergy both in London
and in the provinces disobeyed the proclamation.2 In some dioceses,
notably in Durham, Chester, Rochester and St. Davids, the Declaration
was circulated to the clergy, but according to Burnet only seven of them
in London and not more than 200 elsewhere read it, and of these some
read it once only.

The publication of the petition was also important as making it
necessary for James to take notice of what he considered to be an affront:
there could be no doubt that the disobedience of the clergy to his decree
had been encouraged by the bishops' petition; he naturally felt that his
authority had been challenged, and it was impossible for a man of his
temperament to refuse to take up a challenge. He was determined that
the bishops should be punished; a man less angry or more politic would
have realised into what an impasse he had fallen by his misjudgement of
the amount of strain which the loyalty of the Church of England could
bear. For if he entered into conflict with the bishops he was bound in

1  Macaulay, however, says that a letter was sent to every clergyman in
the kingdom, in which the writer set forth the dilemma in which flue clergy
were, but urged them not to read the Declaration.

2  One parson achieved fame by obeying the decree in the letter, but dis-
obeying it in the spirit: he told his congregation that he was bound by law to
read the Declaration, but that they were under no obligation to listen to it,
and after a short pause it was read to an empty church.